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TO: DAVE KACZYNSKI 
463 N. RIDGE AVE. 
LOMBARD, ILLINOIS 60148 


FROM: T. KACZYNSKI 
STEMPLE PASS RD. 
LINCOLN, MONTANA 59639 


Since you liked the story regarding the vampire, I am translating 


for you now another tale form the same book, Raggle Taggle, by Walter 


Starkie, C.M.G., C.B.E., Litt. D. But, different from the vampire 


story, this story is true---if the author isn't a liar---and I doubt 


that he is, even though I'm not inclined to trust very much in the 
accuracy of his details. 

I finally arrived at a wooded area, where I found a peasant that 
was resting in the shade. He was a fine figure of a man, strong, close 
to 6 foot 3 inches tall, as husky as a boxer. It was difficult for 


me to understand his dialect, but we became friends and we continued 


on together, and he told me many anecdotes regarding rural life in 


Transylvania. He was born in the village of Poplaka, close to Sibiu, 


and had spent many years in the Carpathian Mountains (Carpathians), 


and he gave me a very laudatory description of the life of a shepherd 
in the highlands during the summer... 
While we walked, I heard unexpectedly a confused sound that came 


from a thick forest to the right. It appeared that there was a fight, 


since we heard the shouts of women and the barking of dogs. Due to 


curiosity, we got closer to the forest, and under the trees we saw 


a circle of men and women and in the middle two ragged men who were 


fighting. My friend, the peasant, wanted that we flee quickly, and 


said: "Leave them; they're not but some dirty gypsies and if you get 


close to them you wouldn't gain anything, but to get hit; or better 


still, they will pick your pocket." It was a bloody fight and the 


two men were bleeding profusely, but what surprised me was the ferocity 
of their supporters. Each man had a wild-looking band of hags that 
scratched with their nails the faces of their adversaries who defended 
the other man. Everybody in the camp appeared to take part in the 
fight, even the shrieking children and the growling dogs. Then, 


suddenly, a man along the outskirts of the mob gave a sharp whistle 


and warned of us to some of his companions. Within a few seconds the 


fight had dissolved into a noisy crowd and the multitude transferred 


their interest to us. The fighters were left alone so they could help 


themselves up and place their weapons in their sheaths. The mob of 
dirty gypsies quickly approached us and in an instant they had us 


surrounded. I compared them to the drawings by Doré of the greedy 


souls from hell, all of them with outstretched hands, grimacing; 


multitudes of troubled human beings with crazy eyes. The peasant faced 


up to them like a man, but he whispered in my ear: "By God! Let's 


not stay here: they are Netotsi and they'll do us harm, because they 
are as treacherous as foxes." I was mesmerized by those tramps and 


forsaken children and I wanted to see their camp, and finally persuaded 


the peasant to accompany me until I could satisfy my curiosity. I 
was difficult to acquire space to breathe within this smelly throng, 
but I came up with an ingenious trick. [Cogi*] I grabbed my violin 
and, [blendiéndo-cannot recognize word] out loud, I shouted: 
"Bashavav!" Then I started to play one Rumanian dance after another, 


hoping to imitate the Pied Piper. My idea turned out pretty good, 


because the gypsies retreated a 


* The word coger is very common in Spain, but it is well to avoid 


it in Latin America, since in parts of the latter it means "fuck". 


little and they looked at me admiringly with their eyes wide open. 
They began tapping their feet and clapping their hands to the beat. 


Little by little the men and women moved away and my audience diminished 


until it consisted of a bunch of naked kids with bright eyes that 


were rolling in the dirt at my feet. Later we went to the camp, that 


was a few feet away behinda large rock. It was the accustomed gathering 


of ragged tents, but much more miserable than the gypsy camp near 


Arpas. Next to the tents were the rickety cars loaded with all kinds 


of miscellaneous objects; sticks, furs, carpets, pots, pans, pillows, 


and around them were miserable donkeys and horses. Some of the women 


were crouched over some fires and they were smoking some curious pipes, 


and very short full of weeds that emitted a bad odor. I had some 
cigarettes in my pockets that I threw to one of the men. With a joyful 
shout he ran to show what I had given him to a ragged woman that was 
dressed in a red discolored costume, but that wore large earrings. 


Just like the majority of women with children, her breasts were naked 


and she carried her baby in a bundle tied with straps to her back 


and when she walked, the baby cried. She came to me and extended her 
hand and asked for money whimpering. Seeing that this maneuver was 


a failure, she retreated a few steps and she started to dance twirling 


repeatedly, singing in a monotone voice while some of her companions 
clapped their hands and the baby on her back kept crying. My peasant 


friend was very uneasy because of my 


long stay in the gypsy camp, and every moment he would come to me 


and tell me: "Why can't we leave the this damned place?" Then a gypsy 
with a black beard took him to show him some talismans that would 
bring good luck. In the meantime, a small gypsy with a skinny face 
grabbed me by the arm and whispered in my ear: "reci". I remembered 


the very strong reci, or liquor, that the leader of the tribe of gypsies 


near Arpas had given me when they received me warmly, but I wanted 
to try it again. That's why I followed him to one of the tents. 


There was nobody in the tent, except us, and for the first time 


I began to feel uneasy, since my companion did not inspire any trust. 
His hair was long, it was tangled up and hung in greasy folds over 


his coarse unshaven cheeks. Inside the tent there was the suffocating 


stench of dog and pig shit, being that he had some pigs tied to the 


entrance, and in the back of the tent there were some dogs lying down. 


When he had led me inside the tent, he put his fingers to his 


lips as if he had a secret to tell me. Then he muttered the words 


"Chai shukar", and I understood he wanted to bring me a girl. I refused 


him with my head*, but he laughed and ran outside the tent. In a few 


minutes he returned with a young girl who didn't appear to be more 


than thirteen years old. She was a shy and timid creature, and the 


man had to pull her into the tent by force. She was barefoot and she 


had no other clothing but a dirty blue blouse. 


* This means that he responded in the negative, moving the head from 


one side to the other; we would say in English---he shook his head. 


But, she had around her neck a chain of colored beads. Her body was 


slender and athletic like a puma, her skin was the color of a hazelnut, 


and her hair was as black as her eyes. The gypsy remained quiet to 


observe the effect that the beauty of the girl would have on me. I 


deduced that she was his daughter, but he would give her to me for 
a specific amount of lei (Rumanian money). I refused moving my head, 
but he didn't appear to understand why I would decline to take her, 


and he continued repeating many times the word "shukar", smiling 


malevolently. As far as the girl was concerned, she was passive like 
an animal that had to be offered for sacrifice. Oh! O Borrow*: Where 


are your theories regarding the modesty of gypsies [feminine gender] 


and the ferocious jealousy of the males? Here this vile vagrant offered 
me his own daughter for a few lei as if she was some merchandise. 


Seeing that I persisted, he signaled the girl to leave, and he went 


to a corner and brought out a bottle of liquor, saying---"picho reci". 


Being that I thought it wise to please him, I took a drink and expressed 


my appreciation. The drink was horrible, and I could have swallowed 


liquid fire for the same effect. Once I had tried it, I returned th 
bottle to him and he took a big swallow. Soon his entire personality 


turned 


George Borrow was a man who had wandered with gypsies in Spain---I 


believe during the 19th Century and he wrote a famous book regarding 


his adventures. But there are many distinct classes of gypsies, with 


different customs. 


very Sinister and brutal: his eyes glowed malevolently and he asked 


more insistently for the money. He extended his hand and he touched 


my clothing and he gave me taps on the arms, simulating an imploring 


manner that caused me to retreat before him in disgust. While I 


attempted to retire toward the entrance to the tent, he continued 


to pursue me and suddenly he grabbed me. Before I could dodge him, 


he grabbed a hold of my neck and his callous fingers began to squeeze 


it. I tried to struggle against him but his arms surrounded me and 


I couldn't shout. We rolled around from one part of the tent to the 


other, and I could see that the only possibility of salvation was 


to deliver a kick to his shinbone so hard that he would loosen his 


grasp. Finally I was able to gain sufficient leverage in my leg and 


I gave him a kick with the entire weight of my boot. He uttered a 


muffled curse, and released his tight grasp on my neck and I was able 


to recover sufficient breathe to call for help to my peasant companion, 


who couldn't be far, since he had wanted to watch over me. 


But, every moment the gypsy struggled more frantically. Suddenly, 
I saw him pull out something shinny: it was a knife. I felt myself 
become paralyzed with fear and I closed my eyes, anticipating the 


burning sensation of the knife and the stream of blood...but then 


I heard a shout behind me: it was my peasant friend. Without wasting 
words he leaped on top of the gypsy and landed a blow to his head 


with the large stick he was carrying. Moaning, the gypsy slowly fell 


to the ground, and remained there, stunned. 


"Quickly, quickly! Let's escape immediately," said the peasant. 


They will catch us if we don't run for our lives and God only knows 


what they will do to us." 


I was dizzy and exhausted and in no way ready to measure my 


velocity against that of some gypsies. There was nothing more to do 


but to follow the best I could my friend the peasant, who ran as if 
he was being pursued by a bunch of phantoms. 

Fortunately, it was not too difficult to escape from the camp, 
being that the gypsy's tent was hidden from the others by some bushes. 
We heard some shouts, but no one followed us toward the road. Finally 
we stopped next to a stream to catch our breath. For a long time I 
laid exhausted on the ground; I was dizzy and my neck hurt as if the 
gypsy had branded his fingers on my neck with a white-hot iron. 


According to the peasant, we were lucky to escape so easily, 


because those gypsies were the nomadic type known as the Netotsi, 


who are the most ferocious when they get excited. The police, told 


me, don't ever go near them in the countryside, since they are so 


treacherous that it's impossible to outsmart them. He told me they 


were reputed to have recently attacked a traveller and they had killed 


him. In addition, it was said they had eaten his body. It is due to 


this that the Rumanian peasants don't deal with those gypsies except 
during the day and when there lots of people around. "But you are 
a foreigner in our country, sir." --he said-- "and I felt I was 
obligated to accompany you to make sure that no harm came to you." 


That declaration was characteristic of the Rumanian peasant, who 


usually takes the trouble to help a foreigner, even when they have 
to face danger, as in this case. 


Finally we arrived where we had to separate and the peasant had 


to leave me so I could follow my path. We said goodbye and I kissed 


him on both cheeks, because he had saved my life, and I asked him 


his name and last name and the name of his village, because I swore 


I would send a reward when I returned home. In the meantime, I offered 


him a ring I had as a keepsake, but he declined to accept the gift. 


Then he left me, and I saw his tall figure disappear in the distance, 


crossing the fields and making a white dot on the horizon. 


I'm glad that you have learned a lot of Spanish in order to read 


with little difficulty what I'm writing to you in this language; I 


like writing in Spanish, and this way I can train myself and gain 


experience with the language. 


